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The Aim 


Each summer the Bread Loaf School of English assembles a community of 


teachers and learners at each of its three campuses: the Bread Loaf 
Mountain campus in Vermont; Lincoln College, Oxford, in the United 
Kingdom; and St. John’s College in Santa Fe, New Mexico. Students at 
each of these campuses follow courses of study leading to the Master of 
Arts and Master of Letters degrees in English. The Bread Loaf emphasis has 
always been upon close contact between teacher and student in an 
intensive six-week course of study. 


The Bread Loaf School of English at Bread Loaf, Vermont 

June 20—August 5, 1995 

Since 1920, the central location for these programs of study has been the 
campus located outside Middlebury, in sight of Bread Loaf Mountain in 
the Green Mountains of Vermont. Here, faculty members from many of 
the most distinguished colleges and universities in the United States and 
the United Kingdom offer courses in literature, literary theory, creative 
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writing, the teaching of writing, and theater. All of these courses benefit 
from the on-site presence of the professional Bread Loaf Acting Ensemble 
which visits classrooms and, along with actors drawn from the student 
body, mounts a major production each summer. Each year approximately 
250 students come from all regions of the United States and several foreign 
countries to study at the Bread Loaf campus. 

The Bread Loaf School of English in Vermont is one of ten summer 
programs of Middlebury College. Others are the Language Schools of 
Arabic, Chinese, French, German, Italian, Japanese, Russian, and Spanish, 
as well as the Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference. Middlebury College offers 
no graduate program in English during the regular academic year. 

The original mountain-and-forest area in which the School of English 
is located was willed to Middlebury College in 1915 by Joseph Battell, 
breeder of Morgan horses, proprietor of the local newspaper, and spirited 
lover of nature. Mr. Battell acquired large landholdings, tract by tract, 
starting in 1866, until several mountains were among his properties. In this 
striking setting Mr. Battell constructed the Bread Loaf Inn and other 
buildings to house his summer guests. Modern improvements and the 
addition of several buildings have enhanced the charm and conveniences 
of the original Inn and the surrounding “cottages,” but the nineteenth- 
century structures in their Green Mountain site still make an unforgettable 
impression. 

During the last seventy-five years Bread Lo: if has counted among its 
faculty members such distinguished teachers and scholars as George K. 
Anderson, Carlos Baker, Harold Bloom, Cleanth Brooks, Reuben Brower, 
Donald Davidson, Elizabeth Drew, A. Bartlett Giamatti, Laurence B. 
Holland, Perry Miller, Martin Price, John Crowe Ransom, Donald 
Stauffer, and Wylie Sypher. But no one has been identified with Bread 
Loaf more indelibly than has Robert Frost, who first came to the School 
on the invitation of Dean Wilfred Davison in 1921. Friend and neighbor 
to Bread Loaf, Frost returned to the School every summer with but three 
exceptions for forty-two years. His influence is still felt, in part because 
Middlebury College owns and maintains the Robert Frost Farm as a 
National Historic Site near the Bread Loaf campus. 


The Bread Loaf School of English at Lincoln College, Oxford 
June 26—August 5, 1995 
The Bread Loaf School of English enrolls about eighty students at Lincoln 
College, Oxford, each summer. Bread Loaf has exclusive use of the 
accommodations of Lincoln College during the summer session, so that 
the School of English has its own identity. Located on the Turl in the 
center of the city of Oxford, Lincoln is one of the smallest and most 
beautiful of the Oxford colleges. 

Each student selects one seminar as a six-credit (two-unit) summer’s 
program. There are usually from four to six students in each seminar, 
which meets in a manner determined by the tutor. For example, the tutor 





may meet all students together once a week and then in tutorial for an 
hour. Oxford tutors place heavy emphasis on independent study; students 
should expect to give oral reports and write weekly papers. Seminars and 
tutorials are often held at the college with which the tutor is affiliated. 


The Bread Loaf School of English at St. John’s College, Santa Fe, 
New Mexico 

June 27—August 10, 1995 

For the fifth summer, Bread Loaf will offer courses in 1995 at its third site, 
St. John’s College, Santa Fe, New Mexico. Bread Loaf in Santa Fe enrolls 
approximately eighty students and offers a curriculum similar to those 
offered in Vermont and Oxford, but with an appropriate emphasis upon 
Native American literature, American Hispanic literature, and writing of 
the Southwest. 


Admission 

Admission is on the basis of college transcripts, three letters of recommen- 
dation, and a writing sample. Because the program is designed to meet 
individual needs, there is no set of requisites for admission, although an 
excellent undergraduate record in English and strong recommendations 
are the surest admission criteria. Students are accepted for one summer 
only and must reapply for each subsequent summer of study. Students 
whose work, in the judgment of the director and of the faculty, is marginal 
and who may have difficulty completing the degree may be denied 
readmission. As Bread Loaf is especially committed to increasing 
diversity in its community, minority applications are encouraged. 


Instructions for Application 

New applicants should fill out and return the application form and 
supporting materials along with a $40 application fee. Application forms 
are available from the Bread Loaf office in Vermont at the address listed 
inside the front cover of this bulletin. All undergraduate and graduate 
transcripts should be forwarded to the Bread Loaf office. The applicant is 
responsible for asking three teachers or colleagues to serve as references. 


The Master of Arts (M.A.) Degree 

Candidates must hold a bachelor’s degree from an accredited college and 
be in residence for at least one summer at the School of English in 
Vermont. To earn the M.A., students must successfully complete the 
equivalent of ten units (thirty credits). A grade of B- or better is required 
in order to receive course credit. The normal summer program of study 
consists of two courses (two units) at Vermont or Santa Fe, or one course 
(two units) at Oxford. In Vermont and Santa Fe, each course meets five 
hours a week. Exceptional students may, with permission, take a third 
course for credit at Vermont or Santa Fe, or an additional three-credit 
tutorial at Oxford, after the first summer. 
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The curriculum is divided into six groups: (I) writing and the teaching 
of writing; (II) English literature through the seventeenth century; (III) 
English literature since the seventeenth century; (IV) American literature; 
(V) world literature; (VI) theater arts. Ordinarily the M.A. program 
includes a minimum of two courses each from Groups II and III and one 
course each from Groups IV and V. A student may, in consultation with 
the director, waive one of the six required courses. 


The Master of Letters (M.Litt.) Degree 
The M.Litt. program builds in a concentrated, specialized way on the 
broader base of the M.A. in English, which is the first prerequisite for this 
degree. Students concentrate in either a period such as the Renaissance, 
a genre such as the novel, or a field of study such as American literature. 
The M.Litt. can be earned in three to five summers by following a 
program of ten courses or Independent Reading Projects. This program 
of studies is drawn up during the student’s first summer in the degree 
program in consultation with the director and appropriate members of the 
faculty. Of these ten courses, up to three may be electives not directly 
related to the field of concentration. No thesis is required. Candidates may 
undertake as many as four Independent Reading Projects during the 
academic years intervening between Bread Loaf summers and must 
undertake at least one such project. In the final summer a student must pass 
a comprehensive written and oral examination in his or her field of 
concentration. The program is limited to highly qualified candidates. At 
least one summer must be spent in residence at the School of English in 
Vermont. 


The Master of Modern Languages (M.M.L.) Degree 

The M.M.L. degree certifies a high degree of proficiency and skill in two 
foreign languages (French, German, Italian, Russian, Spanish) or in a 
foreign language and English at the Bread Loaf School of English. The 
English/foreign language program requires an additional twelve units 
beyond the M.A. degree, as well as comprehensive written and oral 
examinations. The M.M.L. is administered by the director of the Lan- 
guage Schools in consultation with the director of the Bread Loaf School 
of English. 


Program in Continuing Graduate Education 

The School encourages teachers who have their master’s degrees or others 
who have at least a bachelor’s degree to enroll for a summer as non-degree 
students in continuing graduate education. Upon successful completion of 
this program, Middlebury College will issue the student a Certificate in 
Continuing Graduate Education. 








Undergraduate Honors Program 

Exceptionally able undergraduates with strong backgrounds in literary 
study may be admitted to graduate study at Bread Loaf after the completion 
of three years toward their bachelor’s degree. Their courses may be 
transferred to their home institutions or they may serve as the initial credits 
leading to the M.A. degree at the Bread Loaf School of English. 


The Program in Theater 

Virtually since its beginnings, the Bread Loaf School of English in 
Vermont has put a major emphasis upon the theater arts. The Program 10 
Theater provides formal and informal instruction in acting, directing, 
playwriting, stagecraft, and design. While the program is not structured as 
a professional training school, it is oriented toward bringing students into 
contact with theater professionals in all fields. A major aspect of theater 
study at the Bread Loaf program in Vermont 1s the presentation of a wide 
variety of performance projects. 

Beginning in 1980, Bread Loaf started bringing professional actors to 
the Vermont campus to assist in the mounting of the summer’s major 
production. The participation of professional actors has increased to the 
point of there now being a professional company in Vermont each 
summer, the Bread Loaf Acting Ensemble. The Ensemble is central to the 
major production as well as other, smaller productions. In addition, the 
Ensemble is intimately involved in many of the classrooms—not only 





A scene from the 1994 Bread Loaf production of As You Like It 














classes in dramatic literature, but also classes in other forms of literary study 
and in the teaching of writing. In recent years, major productions at Bread 
Loafhave included The Caucasian Chalk Circle, King Lear, The Mother of Us 
All, Uncle Vanya, and As You Like It. These productions take place in Bread 
Loaf’s Burgess Meredith Theater. 

New plays written by Bread Loaf students are often produced in the 
theater on the Vermont campus, as are one-acts directed by advanced 
directing students. There are opportunities for acting students to explore 
and present longer scenes and for all interested students to act in informal 
presentations in the directing or playwriting workshops. 


Financial Aid 

Because of the generosity of former and present Bread Loaf students and 
friends of the School of English, the School has steadily increased its 
financial aid resources. No interested applicant with strong credentials 
should fail to apply because of need. 

Financial aid may be in the form of grants (at all three Bread Loaf sites) 
and/or work-aid (in Vermont and Santa Fe). The aid is awarded on the 
basis of financial need and scholastic achievement. To be considered for 
all types of aid offered through Middlebury College, a student must first 
file a Bread Loaf Financial Aid Form with the Middlebury Financial Aid 
Office. Requests for aid should be made when the application form is 
submitted to the School; all pertinent forms and information will be sent 





when they become available. Students are advised to return all completed 
materials as soon as possible after they are received. 
In addition, Bread Loaf offers the following scholarships and awards. 


DeWitt Wallace-Reader’s Digest Fellowships for Rural Teachers. 
Between 1993 and 1996, Bread Loaf will offer thirty full fellowships per 
year for rural teachers from the following states: Alaska, Arizona, Missis- 
sippi, New Mexico, South Carolina, and Vermont. Only first-year Bread 
Loaf students are eligible for these awards. These fellowships, supported 
by a generous grant from the DeWitt Wallace-Reader’s Digest Fund, will 
cover the costs of tuition, room, board, travel, and books. The DeWitt 
Wallace Reader s Digest Fellows form the core of the Bread Loaf Rural 
Teacher Network; besides taking a full load of courses at Bread Loaf, they 
will also plan follow-up projects among their home-state groups and 
among the community of Fellows asa whole. They receive grants to carry 
out telecommunications projects over the ensuing academic year, and they 
are eligible to reapply for DeWitt Wallace-Reader’s Digest Fellowships in 
their second and third years at Bread Loaf. For further information, write 
to James Maddox, Director, at the Bread Loaf office. 


Bread Loaf Teacher-Researcher Grants. For over a decade the Bread 
Loat School of English has awarded grants of up to $500 to teachers who 
study language and learning in their classrooms or communities. Teachers 





who attend Bread Loaf in Vermont, Oxford, or Santa Fe in 1995 will be 
eligible to apply for these awards. Details on applying for these awards will 
be mailed out accompanying the letters of acceptance for summer 1995. 


Other Information 


Independent Reading Projects 

With the approval of the director and an appropriate member of the 
faculty, qualified students may undertake an Independent Reading Project 
of reading and research during the academic year. Students must have 
taken a course at Bread Loaf in the area of their proposed Reading Project 
and have demonstrated their competence by securing a grade of A- or 
higher in that course. Arrangements must be completed during the 
summer session before the academic year in which the Reading Project is 
to be undertaken. Each Reading Project culminates in a long essay, a draft 
of which is presented at the beginning of the summer following the 
academic year of reading and research. Students then work closely with a 
faculty member in revising and bringing this essay to completion over the 
course of the summer. A Reading Project successfully completed is the 
equivalent of a regular Bread Loaf course. Two Reading Projects in 
different years are permitted toward the M.A. degree and four toward the 
M.Litt. degree. A tuition fee of $1,350 is charged for each Reading 
Broject: 


Independent Summer Reading Projects 

Under exceptional circumstances, when the format of the normal Inde- 
pendent Reading Project is not appropriate (for example, in acting or 
directing projects), students may design an Independent Summer Reading 
Project, which counts as the equivalent of a regular Bread Loaf course. 
Students have the responsibility for establishing the subject matter of the 
Summer Project and for submitting a coherent and well-conceived 
prospectus for the summers work no later than May 1. For M.A. and 
M.Litt. candidates, the Summer Project must be in an area in which the 
student has previously taken a course at Bread Loaf and received a grade 
of A- or better; for M.Litt. candidates, the Project must be in the student’s 
area of concentration. 

In general, the student is expected to work independently, meeting 
about an hour every week with his or her advisor. The student and the 
faculty member together determine whether the student will submit a 
series of short papers, or one or two essays, equivalent to at least a thirty- 
page paper. 


Oxford Tutorial Reading Projects 

Students attending Bread Loaf at Lincoln College, Oxford, may propose 
a course of study fora tutorial to be taken in addition to their regular Bread 
Loaf course. These tutorial projects receive three hours of credit and 
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should involve approximately the amount of reading and writing con- 
tained within a three-hour Bread Loaf course in Vermont or Santa Fe. 
Project proposals must be approved by both the director and a member of 
the Bread Loaf/Oxtord faculty, who will supervise the student’s study 
during the ensuing summer. A Bread Loaf student must be enrolledin one 
of the regular Bread Loaf/ Oxford courses in order to be eligible to take 
one of these extra tutorials. A tuition fee of $1,350 will be charged for each 
tutorial. 


Lecture Program and Other Activities 

The lecture program at Bread Loaf introduces students to scholars and 
writers whose lectures broaden the outlook and enrich the content of the 
regular academic program. Among the special lecturers at Bread Loaf have 
been distinguished poets, novelists, and critics such as C. L. Barber, Saul 
Bellow, John Berryman, R. P. Blackmur, Willa Cather, Richard Ellmann, 
Northrop Frye, Hamlin Garland, Shirley Jackson, Sinclair Lewis, Archibald 
MacLeish, Hillis Miller, Howard Nemerov, Dorothy Parker, Carl Sandburg, 
Allen Tate, Richard Wilbur, and William Carlos Williams. Similar 
programs of lectures are held at Oxford and Santa Fe. 

Experienced teacher-researchers also visit Bread Loaf to offer work- 
shops on practice-oriented research in the classroom. 

Each week in Vermont, students have the opportunity to see classic or 
modern films. In Vermont and at Oxford, they are invited to join the 
Bread Loaf Madrigalists, who give an informal recital each summer. 

Students at all three campuses give frequent readings from their own 
writings. 


Course Registration 
Course choices should be made following the receipt of the official 
bulletin (but not prior to March 1). Early registration is advised, as the size 
of all classes is limited. 

Students are urged to complete as much reading as possible before 
arrival in order to permit more time during the session for collateral 
assignments and for the preparation of papers. 

At Vermont and Santa Fe, students may, with the instructor’s permis- 
sion, audit another course in literature in addition to the two courses taken 
for credit. Students regularly registered for a course may not change their 
status to that of auditor without permission of the director. 

A bookstore for the sale of textbooks, stationery, and supplies is 
maintained at Bread Loaf in Vermont. Required texts for each course are 
available for students. It may occasionally be necessary to substitute other 
texts for those listed in the courses described in this bulletin. Although it 
is impossible to advise students of these changes in advance, the bookstore 
will stock copies of the substituted texts. 

Students going to Oxford and to Santa Fe are urged to purchase their 
own copies of the texts to be used. 











Library Facilities 
The facilities of Starr Library at Middlebury College, which include the 
Abernethy Collection of Americana and the Robert Frost Room, are 
available to Bread Loaf students. The Davison Memorial Library at Bread 
Loaf contains definitive editions, reference books, and reserve shelves for 
special course assignments. 
At Oxford, students have use of both the Lincoln College Library and 
the Bodleian Library of Oxford, one of the greatest libraries in the world. 
In Santa Fe, students have use of the library at St. John’s College. 


Computer Facilities 

At Bread Loaf, Vermont, there is a student computer center equipped with 
Macintosh and IBM computers. Instruction in the use of computers and 
of various forms of software will be provided. More rudimentary com- 
puter facilities will be available both at Oxford and at Santa Fe. Bread Loaf 
encourages students to bring their own computers to Vermont and to 
Santa Fe for their personal use. 


BreadNet 

One of the most exciting of Bread Loaf’s innovations has been the 
development of BreadNet, a national computer network that links up the 
classrooms of Bread Loaf teachers. The primary goal of BreadNet is to 
establish a writing/inquiry network involved in studying various aspects 
of language and learning. All Bread Loaf students, faculty, staff, and 
graduates, after a suitable introduction to BreadNet, are invited to join. 
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Medical Facilities 
At Bread Loaf, Vermont, a nurse is in daily attendance, and the College 
medical director is available for consultation. The well-equipped Porter 
Medical Center in Middlebury is within easy reach. 

At both Oxford and Santa Fe, students with medical needs will be 
referred to local doctors. 


Accommodations 

Dormitory housing at Bread Loaf is available for students without families 
accompanying them. Cabins, houses, and camps in the mountain commu- 
nities surrounding Bread Loaf and at Lake Dunmore are available for 
students with families. Securing off-campus housing is the responsibility 
of the student, although the Bread Loaf office provides housing lists. Meals 
for on-campus students are served in the Bread Loaf Inn; off-campus 
students may pay for individual meals in the Inn; there is also a Snack Bar 
in the Barn. For a reasonable fee, the School provides a child-care 
program, Croutons, for students’ children. 

At Oxford, students have single accommodations, occasionally consist- 
ing of living room and bedroom. They take their meals together in the 
College Hall. Rooms are cleaned by scouts. There is also a limited number 
of suites available at Lincoln for students with spouses and apartments for 
students with families. 

At Santa Fe, students are lodged in double rooms at St. John’s College. 
The Bread Loaf office may be able to give advice to students with families 
seeking housing in Santa Fe. Students living on campus take their meals 
together at St. John’s. Local commercial day-care services are available in 
santal Ee. 


Transportation 

The Bread Loaf campus is twelve miles from Middlebury, the closest bus 
stop. The Bread Loaf taxi meets all buses on June 20. There are Vermont 
Transit buses from Montreal, Boston, Albany, and New York City. A 
number of airlines offer flights to Burlington; connection to Middlebury 
can be made on Vermont Transit buses. 

Students going to Oxford will be expected to make their own travel 
arrangements. In early spring Bread Loaf will send information covering 
details of preparation for the trip abroad and living at Oxford. 

Students going to Santa Fe from long distances away will probably do 
best to fly to Albuquerque and take ground transportation from there to 
Santa Fe. Bread Loaf will provide information in early spring on the means 
of traveling from Albuquerque to Santa Fe. 


Recreation 

Since the elevation at Bread Loaf, Vermont, is 1500 feet above sea level, 
the summers can be cool. For those who enjoy outdoor life, the School 
is ideally located at the edge of Battell Forest. A junction with the Long 
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Trail, which winds along the summit of the Green Mountains and extends 
from southern Vermont to the Canadian border, is a short hike from the 
School. A picnic at the nearby Robert Frost Farm and a tour of the Frost 
Cabin are popular Bread Loaf traditions, as are dances in the Bread Loaf 
Barn. 

The extensive campus offers a fine opportunity for the combination of 
study and recreation. A softball and soccer playing field and tennis and 
gand hiking trails are everywhere. A 
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volleyball courts are available. Joggin 
beach at Lake Dunmore is twelve miles from the School. At Bread Loaf, 
there are Johnson Pond and nearby Lake Pleiad. 

At Oxford, the School promotes theater trips to Stratford-upon-Avon 
and London. In recent years, Oxford classes have sometimes either 
officially or unofficially taken excursions to locales associated with the 
courses, such as the Lake District and Ireland. 

Around Santa Fe there are many locales to visit, including some of the 
most significant archaeological sites in the United States, such as Mesa 
Verde and Pueblo Bonito in Chaco Canyon. Some classes may make 
excursions to selected sites. Students might seriously consider renting a 
car, since many of the sites are easily reachable but not in close proximity 
to St. John’s College. 


Transcripts 

One official transcript from the Bread Loaf School of English will be issued 
without charge on written request to the Director of Academic Records, 
Middlebury College. A fee of $5 is charged for each additional transcript. 
No transcript will be issued to students who are financially indebted to the 
College until satisfactory arrangements have been made with the comp- 
troller. 


Letters of Reference 
Requests for letters of reference should be made to the director of the 
School, not to former Bread Loaf faculty. 


Transfer Credits 

Up to six semester-hours may be transferred from other accredited 
institutions, to count toward the Bread Loaf M.A. or M.Litt. degree. Each 
course must be approved for transfer, preferably before the work is done. 
Transfer course credits cannot be counted for degree credit elsewhere and 
must be a grade of B or better. 

Graduate credits transferred from other institutions expire after ten 
years have elapsed since the study was done. Even graduate credits earned 
at Bread Loaf expire after ten years. Credits earned at the Bread Loaf 
School of English are generally transferable to other graduate institutions. 











Fees 





Vermont: Tuition: $2,700 
Board: 960 
Room: 380 
Total: $4,040 
Oxford: Comprehensive Fee: $4,570 
Santa Fe: Tuition: $2,700 
Room and Board: 1,800 
Total: $4,500 


The tuition fee includes a fee for an accident insurance policy with 
limited coverage. 

Each applicant who is accepted is required to pay a $200 enrollment 
deposit, refundable up to May 1, which is applied to the student’s total bill. 
An applicant is officially registered only upon receipt of this fee. Money 
should not be sent until payment is requested. Rooms are assigned only to 
students registered officially. 

Final bills are mailed about May 1 and are payable upon receipt. A late 
fee will be charged for bills not paid by June 1, except for those students 
admitted after bills have been sent. Checks should be made payable to 
Middlebury College. Students living outside the U.S. must have the 
checks made out in U.S. dollars. 

An additional $1,350 is charged students who take a third course for 


credit. 


Refunds 

Students who withdraw for medical reasons or serious emergencies forfeit 

the enrollment deposit but may receive refunds for any additional amounts 

paid as follows: 

s Before the end of first week of classes: 60% of tuition plus pro-rated 
board 

e Before the end of second week of classes: 20% of tuition plus pro- 
rated board 

¢ Thereafter: board only, pro-rated 





Bread Loaf Faculty, 1995 


Administration: 

James H. Maddox, B.A., Princeton University; M.A., Ph.D., Yale 
University. Professor of English, George Washington University, and 
Director of the Bread Loaf School of English. 


At Bread Loaf, Vermont: 
Emily Bartels, B.A., Yale College; M.A., Ph.D., Harvard University. 


Associate Professor of English, Rutgers University. 


Sara Blair, B.A., University of Virginia; M.A., Ph.D., Stanford Univer- 
sity. Assistant Professor of English, University of Virginia. 


Janice Carlisle, A.B., Mount Holyoke College; M.A., Ph.D., Cornell 
University. Professor of English, Tulane University. 


Dare Clubb, B.A., Amherst College; M.F.A., D.F.A., Yale University. 
Teacher, New School for Social Research. 


John Elder, B.A., Pomona College; Ph.D., Yale University. Professor of 
English and Environmental Studies, Middlebury College. 


Jonathan Freedman, B.A., Northwestern University; M.A., Ph.D., 
Yale University. Associate Professor of English, University of Michigan. 


John M. Fyler, A.B., Dartmouth College; M.A., Ph.D., University of 
California, Berkeley. Professor of English, Tufts University. 


Dan R. Kirby, B.A., Northwest Nazarene College; M.Ed., Wayne State 
University; Ed.D., University of Colorado, Boulder. Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Arizona. 

Dixie Goswami, B.A., Presbyterian College; M.A., Clemson Univer- 
sity. Professor of English, Clemson University. Coordinator of Bread 
Loaf’s courses in writing and co-director of the Bread Loaf Rural Teacher 


Network. 


David Huddle, B.A., University of Virginia; M.A., Hollins College; 
M.F.A., Columbia University. Professor of English, University of Ver- 
mont. 











Victor Luftig, B.A., Colgate University; M.A., Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity; Ph.D., Stanford University. Associate Professor of English and 
American Literature and Director of University Writing, Brandeis Uni- 
versity. 


Alan Mokler MacVey, B.A., M.A., Stanford University; M.F.A., Yale 
University. Associate Professor and Chair of the Theatre Arts Department, 
University of lowa; Artistic Director of the Bread Loaf Acting Ensemble, 
and Supervisor of the Bread Loaf Theater Program. 


Carol Elliott MacVey, B.A., Notre Dame College; M.A., Middlebury 
College. Assistant Professor of Theatre Arts, University of lowa; member 
of the Bread Loaf Acting Ensemble. 


Lucy B. Maddox, B.A., Furman University; M.A., Duke University; 
Ph.D., University of Virginia. Professor of English, Georgetown Univer- 
sity, and Editor, American Quarterly. 


Peter Medway, B.A., M.A., Oxford; Ph.D., Leeds. Associate Professor 
of Linguistics and Applied Language Studies, Carleton University. 


Carole Oles, B.A., Queens College; M.A., University of California, 
Berkeley. Associate Professor of English, California State University at 
Chico: 


Robert Pack, B.A., Dartmouth College; M.A., Columbia University. 


College Professor of English, Middlebury College. 


Lee Patterson, B.A., Ph.D., Yale University. Professor of English, Yale 
University. 


Joseph Roach, B.A., University of Kansas; M.A., University of Newcastle 
upon Tyne; Ph.D., Cornell University. Professor of English, Tulane 
University. 


Jacqueline Jones Royster, B.A., Spelman College; M.A., D.A., Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Associate Professor of English, Ohio State University. 


Margery Sabin, B.A., Radcliffe College; Ph.D., Harvard University. 
Lorraine Chiu Wang Professor of English, Wellesley College. 


Dianne Sadoff, B.A., M.A., University of Oregon; Ph.D., University of 
Rochester. Professor of English and Chair of the English Department, 
University of Southern Maine. 











Robert Stepto, B.A., Trinity College (CT); M.A., Ph.D., Stanford 
University. Professor of English, African American Studies, and American 
Studies, Yale University. 


At Lincoln College, Oxford: 


Michael Armstrong, B.A., B.Phil., Oxford. Head Teacher, Harwell 
Primary School, Harwell, Oxfordshire. 


David Bradshaw, B.A., Newcastle; M.A., D.Phil., Oxford. Fellow and 
Tutor in English Literature, Worcester College, Oxford; Lecturer in 
Enghsh, Oxford. 


Julia Briggs, B.A., M.Litt., Oxford. Fellow and Tutor in English 
Literature, Hertford College, Oxford; Lecturer in English, Oxford. 


Stephen Donadio, B.A., Brandeis University; M.A., Ph.D., Columbia 
University. William R. Kenan, Jr., Professor of American Literature and 
Civilization, Middlebury College; Editor, New England Review; and 
Director of the Bread Loaf School of English at Lincoln College, Oxford, 
for the 1995 session. 


Kate Flint, B.A., M.A., D.Phil., Oxford; M.A., London. University 
Lecturer in Victorian and Modern English Literature, and Fellow of 
Linacre College, Oxford. 


Stephen Gill, M.A., M.Phil., Oxford; Ph.D., Edinburgh. Fellow and 
Tutorin English Literature, Lincoln College; Reader in English Literature 
in the University of Oxford. 


Douglas Gray, M.A., F.B.A., New Zealand and Oxford. J.R.R. Tolkien 
Professor of English Literature and Language in the University of Oxford, 
and Fellow of Lady Margaret Hall. 


Dennis Kay, M.A., University College, Oxford; D.Phil., Lincoln Col- 
lege, Oxford. Fellow and Tutor in English, Lincoln College; University 
Lecturer in the University of Oxford. 


Robert Smallwood, M.A., Ph.D., Birmingham. Deputy Director of the 
Shakespeare Birthplace Trust in Stratford-upon-Avon and Honorary 
Fellow of the Shakespeare Institute of the University of Birmingham. 


John Wilders, M.A., Ph.D., Cambridge. John Hamilton Fulton Professor 
of the Humanities, Middlebury College; Emeritus Fellow of Worcester 
College, Oxford; and Senior Advisor for the Bread Loaf School of English 
at Oxford. 














Nigel Wood, B.A., University College, Oxford; M.A., Indiana Univer- 
sity; Ph.D., Durham. Lecturer in English and Associate Member of the 
Shakespeare Institute, University of Birmingham. 


Robert Young, M.A., D.Phil., Oxford. Fellow and Tutor in English 
Literature, Wadham College, Oxford; University Lecturer in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 


At Santa Fe, New Mexico: 


Michael Cadden, B.A., Yale College; B.A., University of Bristol; 
D.F.A., Yale School of Drama. Director, Program in Theater and Dance, 
Princeton University. 


Maxine Clair, B.S., University of Kansas; M.F.A., American University. 
Assistant Professor of English, George Washington University. 


John Fleming, B.A., University of the South; M.A., Oxford; Ph.D., 
Princeton University. Professor of Comparative Literature and Fairchild 
Professor of English, Princeton University. 


Bruce R. Smith, B.A., Tulane University; M.A., Ph.D., University of 
Rochester. Professor of English, and Director of Undergraduate Studies, 
Georgetown University. 


Eric Sundquist, B.A., University of Kansas; M.A., Ph.D., Johns Hopkins 
University. Professor of English and Department Chair, University of 
California, Los Angeles. 


John Warnock, B.A., Amherst College; B.A., M.A., Oxford; J.D., New 
York University School of Law. Professor of English, University of 
Arizona. 


Tilly Warnock, B.A., Newcomb College, Tulane University; M.A.T., 
Emory University; M.A., University of Wyoming; Ph.D., University of 
Southern California. Associate Professor of English, University of Ari- 
zona, and Director of the Bread Loaf School of English at St. John’s 
College, Santa Fe, for the 1995 session. 


Hertha D. Wong, B.A., Maharishi International University; M.A., 
Ph.D., University of Iowa. Associate Professor of English, University of 
California, Berkeley. 





Courses 


At Bread Loaf, Vermont 


Group I (Writing and the Teaching of Writing) 


4. Writing in Its Place/Ms. Goswami and Ms. Royster/M, T, Th, 
F 11:30-12:45 
What should the teaching of writing be all about? A central concern of this 
course 1s to work towards a rationale for the teaching of writing that 
prepares students to enter public discourse in an informed and skillful way. 
Key issues are the relationships among writing, learning, and culture; the 
role of systematic observation and thoughtful reflection in teaching and 
learning; and the links between what is learned at home and in the 





1994 FACULTY AT BREAD LOAF, VERMONT 
Front Row (sitting left to right): Brian McEleney, Dare Clubb 
Second Row: Valerie Babb, Courtney Cazden, Cindy Rosenthal, Stephen 


Berenson, Dixie Goswami, James Maddox, Michael Cadden, Margery Sabin, Alan 
Mac Vey 

Third Row: Susanne Wofford, Anne Scurria, Kim Benston, Isobel Armstrong, 
Carol MacVey, Jacqueline Jones Royster, Hertha Wong, Andrea Lunsford 

Final Row: Victor Luftig, Jacques Lezra, Barry Press, Richard Harmston, David 
Keith, Robert Stepto, Kristine Nielsen, Jonathan Fried, John Fleming, John Elder 














community and what is learned at school. Some historical and critical 
readings on library reserve will be required. Members of the class will use 
BreadNet regularly. 

Open only to students who are attending the Bread Loaf School of 
English as first-year DeWitt Wallace-Reader’s Digest Fellows. 


Texts: Goswami and Stillman, Reclaiming the Classroom (Heinemann); 
Heath, Ways with Words (Cambridge); Literacy across Communities, ed. Moss 
(Hampton Press); Richard Nelson, The Island Within (Vintage Books); 
Rose, Lives on the Boundary (Penguin); Walker, Living by the Word 
(Harcourt Brace Jovanovich); Welty, One Writer’s Beginnings (Harvard); 
Timothy Shanahan, Teachers Thinking, Teachers Knowing: Reflections on 
Literacy and Language Education (NCTE); Victor Villanueva, Jr., Bootstraps: 
From an American Academic of Color (NCTE). 


Zh Poetry Writing/Ms. Oles/M, W 2-4:30 

Primary emphasis in the workshop will be on discussion of students’ 
poems, with revision and individual conferences an essential part of the 
journey toward the completed poem. Readings in the texts will present a 
variety of poems for examination. Assignments will be suggested as 
another means of expanding students’ sense of poetic possibilities. Knowl- 
edge of prosody will be valuable, as will readiness to address the matter of 
the poem’s imperative. Students will be invited to read their work before 
the Bread Loaf community. Students should plan to meet informally with 
Ms. Oles on Wednesday, June 21, at 5:00 p.m. 


Texts: Contemporary American Poetry, ed. A. Poulin, Jr. (Houghton 
Mifflin); Carolyn Forché, The Angel of History (HarperCollins), and Yusef 
Komunyakaa, Neon Vernacular (Wesleyan University Press). 


6. Fiction Writing/Mr. Huddle/T, F 2-4:30 

This workshop, in classes and in conferences, will emphasize student 
writing: producing, reading, discussing, and revising stories. Consider- 
ation will be given to issues involved in the teaching of fiction writing, and 
participants will be given an opportunity to conduct workshop discus- 
sions. Exercises and assignments will explore aspects of memory and 
imagination, point of view, structure, and prose styles. The work of 
modern and contemporary story writers will be assigned and discussed. 


Texts: The Granta Book of the American Short Story, ed. Richard Ford 
(Viking Penguin); Huddle, The Writing Habit (University Press of New 
England). 





7- Advanced Poetry Writing/Ms. Oles/T, Th 2-4:30 

This class is geared toward students who have a firm command of basic 
elements of craft and technique and are writing poems independently and 
regularly. For such students, six weeks of poetry writing will be a stay 
against all the weeks when they aren’t invited to write twelve poems. 
Students in this class should come to Bread Loaf prepared with a twofold 
program for themselves: first, a set of general or specific plans for poems 
(always subject to revision by their muse); and second, a poetic territory to 
explore independently during the session—for example, the (so-called) 
new formalism, language poetry, poets on metaphor, the teaching of 
poetry, poetry of witness, poetry from the margins. Students will be 
encouraged to examine their poems as part of the larger tradition and to 
share them with the Bread Loaf community. Additional texts will be read 
on an individual basis, consistent with each student’s program. Students 
interested in enrolling in this course should contact the Bread Loaf office 
for details. 


Text: Brett C. Millier, Elizabeth Bishop: Life and the Memory of It 
(University of California Press). 


18. Playwriting/Mr. Clubb/M, W 2-4:30 

This course concerns itself with the many ways we express ourselves 
through dramatic form. An initial consideration of the resources at hand 
will give way to regular discussions of established structures and tech- 
niques. Members of the class are asked to write a scene for each class 
meeting. Throughout the course we will be searching for new forms, new 
ways of ordering experience, new ways of putting our own imaginations 
in front of us. 


153. OfPerformers, Painters, Potters, and Architects: Learning 

to Teach Writing from Artists/Mr. Kirby/M, W 2-4:30 
This course will employ a studio method of instruction. The instructor 
will model and demonstrate how the values and processes of a studio-based 
literacy learning environment can redefine the roles of teacher and 
student. Class members will build a working writer’s portfolio exploring 
memoir as genre and will work as a community of writers to construct 
versions of their own life experiences. Members of the Bread Loaf Acting 
Ensemble will work with class members to dramatize and perform 
writings. 


Texts: Excerpts will be drawn from such books as Donald Schon, Educating 
the Reflective Practitioner (Jossey-Bass); Tobias Wolff, This Boy’s Life 
(Atlantic Monthly Press); Eudora Welty, One Writer’s Beginnings (Harvard 
University Press); Patricia Hampl, A Romantic Education and Virgin Time 
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(Houghton Mifflin); Annie Dillard, An American Childhood (Harper and 
Row); Maxine Hong Kingston, The Woman Warrior (Vintage Interna- 
tional); The Delaney Sisters, Having Our Say (Kodansha International); 
Sandra Cisneros, House on Mango Street (Vintage); Russell Baker, Growing 
Up (New American Library); Mary Catherine Bateson, Composing a Life 
(Plume); Bebe Moore Campbell, Sweet Summer, A World Unsuspected: 
Portraits of Southern Childhood, ed. Alex Harris (University of North 
Carolina Press); William Zinsser, Inventing the Truth (Houghton Mifflin). 


156. Writing for Publication: A Seminar/Mr. Kirby/T, Th 2-4:30 
This is a seminar for teachers and writers who are interested in examining 
their own writing styles, developing an understanding of methodological 
and rhetorical requirements in diverse categories of scholarly writing, 
developing skills in critiquing various forms of written text, and preparing 
manuscripts for publication. Those who enroll in this class should bring 
pieces of writing which they believe may have the potential for publica- 
tion. The class will consist of two elements: discussions of topics and 
common readings and workbench. The workbench activities will empha- 
size strategies for improving writing in such areas as voice, audience, and 
form. Teachers currently engaged in conducting their own classroom 
research are encouraged to enroll. 


Texts: John Van Maanen, Tales from the Field (University of Chicago 
Press); The Best American Essays of 1994, ed. Tracy Kidder (Ticknor and 
Fields); and an extensive collection of short readings. 


178. Vygotsky, Bakhtin, and Writing/Mr. Medway/M, W 2-4:30 
Our understanding of writing is only now taking adequate account of 
these two Soviet theorists, one (to oversimplify) working within psychol- 
ogy on how culture gets inside our heads, the other within literary studies 
on how society gets into texts. In Vygotsky we will be especially interested 
in the relationship of speech to thought and of writing to speech and to 
drawing, the transformation of socially acquired speech into a vital 
resource for individual thought, and the teaching and learning process. In 
Bakhtin we will work particularly with the notions of dialogism (all 
utterances and texts implicitly comment on earlier ones) and speech genres 
(relevant to writing, too). We will study texts by these writers, commen- 
taries on them, and recent research and thinking that use their ideas to 
illuminate the study and teaching of writing. 


Texts: Bakhtin, The Dialogic Imagination and Speech Genres and Other Late 
Essays (University of Texas Press); Vygotsky, Mind in Society: The 
Development of Higher Psychological Processes (Harvard), Thought and Lan- 
guage (MIT), and maybe The Psychology of Art (MIT). 
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179. Writing as Action/Mr. Medway/T, Th 2-4:30 

For educators with literary backgrounds, the non-literary writing of 
bureaucrats, engineers, political organizers, accountants, diplomats, vet- 
erinarians, and lawyers, and of what the literature calls Just Plain Folks in 
their fridge door notes, shopping lists, and messages left for out-late 
teenagers seems thin and uninteresting. Recently, however, scholars 
working within a rhetorical framework (i.e., seeing language as a means 
of affecting states of affairs in the world of actions and social relations) have 
come to realize that such texts, and the processes of their production and 
deployment, are rich and fascinating. (For instance, such writing often 
serves several functions at once, and makes as much use of visual 





semiotics—layout, drawings—as of language.) We will look at their 
research and collect and analyze our own data, using tools from rhetoric, 
linguistics, and philosophy (speech act theory); and we will contemplate 
the possibility of making classrooms like workplaces that throw up texts 
to get work done and relationships forged and maintained. 


Texts: J. Austin, How to Do Things with Words (Clarendon Press); Textual 
Dynamics of the Professions: Historical and Contemporary Studies of Writing in 
Professional Communities, eds. C. Bazerman and J. Paradis (University of 
Wisconsin Press); Genre and the New Rhetoric, eds. A. Freedman and P. 
Medway (Taylor and Francis). 


215. African American Women and Contemporary Public Dis- 
course/Ms. Royster/8:30 

This course examines ways in which African American women essayists 
participate in contemporary public discourse. Using an overview of the 
essayist tradition among African American women as a point of departure, 
we will focus attention on seven contemporary essayists. The analysis will 
be threefold. We will use basic rhetorical analyses to examine each writer’s 
use of language in terms of the ways in which she constructs voice and 
vision, accounts for audience, shapes her message, and offers evidence of 
purpose(s) and intended impact. We will take into account the conver- 
gence of race, class, gender, and culture in analyzing the context in which 
each writer situates herself. We will also look specifically at two decades, 
the eighties and the nineties, in analyzing the ways in which these writers 
show evidence of continuity and change across time. 


Texts: Alice Walker, In Search of Our Mothers’ Gardens (Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich); Angela Davis, Women, Race and Class (Vintage Books); 
Audre Lorde, Sister Outsider (The Crossing Press); Patricia Williams, The 
Alchemy of Race and Rights: Diary of a Law Professor (Harvard University 
Press); June Jordan, Technical Difficulties: African-American Notes on the State 
of the Union (Pantheon Books); bell hooks, Yearning: Race, Gender, and 
Cultural Politics (South End Press); Nikki Giovanni, Racism (W. W. 
Morrow). 
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223. Writing in the Mountains/Mr. Elder/June 26—July 14 

This field-based course, located at the Peggy O’Brien Camp in the 
Adirondacks, will offer a bioregionalist approach to nature writing. 
Through a daily practice including hikes, nature study, keeping journals, 
reading such authors as Gary Snyder and Terry Tempest Williams, and 
discussion, we will attempt to develop a lively, grounded community of 
writers. Our vantage point will be the High Peaks Region around Heart 
Lake, but our writing’s broader context will be the Champlain Bioregion, 
defined by the Adirondacks on the west and Vermont’s Green Mountains 
on the east. Students interested in enrolling in this course should contact 
the Bread Loaf office for details. 


Texts: RO W. Emerson and H. D. Thoreau, Nature/Walking (Beacon); 
Aldo Leopold, A Sand County Almanac (Oxford); Annie Dillard, Teaching 
a Stone to Talk (Harper); Finding Home, ed. Peter Sauer (Beacon); Gary 
Snyder, The Practice of the Wild (North Point); Terry Tempest Williams, 
Refuge (Pantheon); Peter Marchand, North Woods (Appalachian Mountain 
Club); The Adirondack Reader, ed. Paul Jamieson (Adirondack Mountain 
Club). Participants should also bring their own field guides to the trees, 
flowers, and birds of the Northeast, along with hiking boots, sleeping bags, 
and packs. 


Group II (English Literature through the Seventeenth 
Century) 


i). Chaucer/Mr. Patterson/8:30 

We will read the Canterbury Tales in the original Middle English and 
explore, through the work of modern historians, the fundamental compo- 
nents of the political, social, and religious world of the late Middle Ages. 
The course will allay the widespread resistance to medieval literature by 
showing that the language and the culture of the period are in fact 
remarkably accessible. But the primary goal is to apprehend as fully as 
possible a great work of literature so that we may assess its significance to 
our own lives. 


Texts: Chaucer’s Poetry: An Anthology for the Modern Reader, ed. E. T. 
Donaldson (HarperCollins); a course pack of historical essays. 


20. Two Poems, Four Cultures, One Country: Beowulf and Sir 
Gawain and the Green Knight/Mr. Patterson/11:30 

This course will examine in detail two of the most powerful literary works 

of the English Middle Ages. Beowulf was composed in the ninth or tenth 

century, when the Germanic culture of the Anglo-Saxons was confronted 

with Scandinavian invaders; Sir Gawain and the Green Knight was written 











about 500 years later, when English literary culture was being formed 
through a combination of French and native traditions. We will explore 
these difficult mixings primarily through the poems themselves. Each will 
be read in two editions, one that includes the original text with a 
translation, another that provides a fluent modern rendition. By reading 
just two texts at leisure and with care, the course aims to understand rather 
than oversimplify some pressing issues: the nature of cultural difference 
and national identity; the role of violence in culture; the structure of pre- 
modern gender relations; the relation of Christianity to other value 
systems, both religious and secular; and the power of art to confront 
ultimate questions of life and (especially) death. 


Texts: Beowulf, trans. E. T. Donaldson (Norton); Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight, trans. Marie Borroff (Norton); Beowulf, ed. and trans. Howell 
Chickering (Anchor); Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, ed. and trans. 
William Vantuono (Garland Press); a course pack of historical essays. 


48. Renaissance Drama/Ms. Bartels/10:30 

This course starts with the premise that the Renaissance stage was the locus 
for an extraordinary explosion of both dramatic forms and cultural norms. 
We will look at some of the most prominent and influential plays of the 
period: Kyd, The Spanish Tragedy; Marlowe, Tamburlaine the Great, Part I, 
Edward II; Dekker, The Shoemaker’s Holiday; Tourneur, The Revenger’s 
Tragedy; Jonson, Epicoene: or, The Silent Woman, Bartholomew Fair, Dekker 
and Middleton, The Roaring Girl; Middleton and Rowley, The Changeling; 
Webster, The Duchess of Malfi; Ford, ‘Tis Pity She’s a Whore, Perkin 
Warbeck. We will consider how these plays test—and so set and reset—the 
limits of stage and society. Topics for discussion will include: the framing 





of history and the fading of the history play; the problematics of revenge 
as an organizing motif for dramatic and social action; the place and 
displacement of the moral center; the appropriation of violence as a means 
to meaning; the display of sexual and ethical taboos; the delineation of 
domestic space; and the representation and radicalization of the female 
voice and body. Because our study excludes Shakespearean drama, some 
familiarity with Shakespeare (especially Richard H, Twelfth Night, Hamlet, 
King Lear, and, for the bold, Titus Andronicus) will be helpful. Students are 
also encouraged to read the course texts in advance and to have a look at 
Derek Jarman’s film of Edward IT. 


Texts: Drama of the English Renaissance, Vols. I (The Tudor Period) and II 
(The Stuart Period),eds. Russell A. Fraser and Norman Rabkin (Macmillan). 
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61. Shakespeare and the Social Order/Ms. Bartels/8:30 

This course will focus on a selection of Shakespeare’s plays—As You Like 
It, Hamlet, Macbeth, The Merchant of Venice, Much Ado about Nothing, 
Othello, The Tempest, Twelfth Night, The Winter’s Tale—that themselves 
put early modern social systems and constructs centrally at stake. We will 
look at how the plays address such issues as: the evolution of an interior, 
“modern” self; the relation between gender sex, costume, and (homo- 
sexual and heterosexual) desire; the functional and dysfunctional family; 
the place and power of women, as daughters, wives, and mothers; the 
impact of capitalism and imperialism on community; and the circumscrip- 
tion of racial, religious, and ethical “others.” In the process, we will 
consider both the conditions of staging (Shakespeare’s theatrical environ- 
ment, dramatic strategies, and use of language and genre) as well as the 
historical conditions of the larger cultural picture. As we take on each new 
play, we will be looking forward and backward to other plays on the 
syllabus, to explore important connections and trends their juxtaposition 
suggests. Students are therefore urged to read in advance as many of the 
selected plays as possible. 


Texts: The Riverside Shakespeare, Signet, or New Cambridge editions are 
recommended. 


Group III (English Literature since the Seventeenth Century) 


34. Victorian Fiction/Ms. Carlisle/T, Th 2-4:30 

An examination of the varieties of Victorian fiction written between the 
1840s and 1870s, including Dickens’s journalism, Thackeray’s sketches, 
Gaskell’s short stories, a tale by Trollope, and novels by Emily Bronté, 
Charlotte Bronté, Dickens, and George Eliot. Discussions will emphasize 
the relations of these works to the historical and cultural conditions in 
which they were written. Students will be expected to have read Middlemarch 
before the first class. 


Texts: E. Bronté, Wuthering Heights, 3rd ed. (Norton Critical); C. Bronté, 

Jane Eyre (Penguin); Dickens, Great Expectations (Penguin); George Eliot, 
Middlemarch (Norton Critical); Trollope, Sir Harry Hotspur of Humblethwaite 
(Penguin). Photocopies of the shorter fiction and critical essays will be 
distributed as they are assigned. 


73: Romantic Poetry and Its Inheritors/Mr. Pack/M, T, W, Th 
2-4:30 

Diverse responses to nature—the Biblical imperative to take dominion 

over it, the inspiration to celebrate it, the wish to transcend it—will be 

studied through close examination of the poetry of Wordsworth and Keats 
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and their influence on such inheritors as Hardy, Hopkins, Yeats, Frost, 
Stevens, and Thomas. The course will begin with an examination of the 
first three chapters of The Book of Genesis, The Book of Job, and Shakespeare’s 
The Tempest, traditional sources for the interpretation of nature. We will 
discuss Big Bang Theory in relation to the Biblical myth of creation, 
Darwin’s theory of evolution in relation to the theme of “design” as it 
emerges in much of the poetry to be examined, and Artificial Intelligence 
Theory in relation to the theme of transcendence—as in Yeats’s “Once 
out of a nature, I shall never take / My bodily form from any natural 
thing.” Because of the wide range of issues and works to be considered, 
this course has been designed as a double course. It will meet four 





afternoons a week for two anda half hours, in gatherings for discussion and 
debate. My hope is that the intensity and scope of this course will have 
special rewards for Bread Loafers with both physical and intellectual 
stamina. 


Texts: The Book of Job; Shakespeare, The Tempest; William Wordsworth, 
Selected Poems (Houghton Mifflin); John Keats, Selected Poems (Houghton 
Mifflin); Thomas Hardy, Selected Poems (Collier); Gerard Manley Hopkins, 
Poems (Oxford); William Butler Yeats, Selected Poems (Collier); Robert 
Frost, Collected Poems (Holt); Wallace Stevens, Collected Poems of Wallace 
Stevens (Knopf); Dylan Thomas, Collected Poems (New Directions). 


100. James Joyce’s Ulysses/Mr. Luftig/M, W 2-4:30 

This seminar will offer preliminary readings in the twentieth century’s 
most important novel. After brief consideration of relevant passages in A 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, we'll read and discuss Ulysses, chapter 
by chapter, then end with a look at some excerpts from Finnegans Wake. 
The course is meant to be an introduction to Joyce’s novels—no previous 
acquaintance 15 necessary—and it is meant, too, to provide a chance to 
consider the general question of what justification and reward there is for 
our reading works of literature that are generally thought of as daunting 
or obscure. Towards that end we'll not only use but evaluate the 
annotations and elucidating essays we turn to as we read Ulysses. Students 
should read or review A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man before they 
arrive at Bread Loaf. 


Texts: Joyce, The Portable Joyce (Viking Penguin); Ulysses, corrected text, 
ed. Gabler (Random); Gifford, “Ulysses” Annotated (California); Hart and 
Hayman, James Joyce’s “Ulysses”: Critical Essays (California). 














146. Women and Cultures of Modernism/Ms. Blair/10:30 
This course will focus on the emergence of women writers in three distinct 
spheres of literary culture, and of “English” as a cultural project, between 
1910 and 1940: Anglo-American modernism, the Harlem Renaissance, 
and the expatriate avant-garde. Across this terrain, we'll map the strategies 
employed by very differently situated women writers to negotiate chang- 
ing notions of the cultural offices of literature, and differing audiences and 
readerships. Focusing on Virginia Woolf, Zora Neale Hurston, and 
Gertrude Stein, we'll consider their idiosyncratic cultural styles and the 
contexts of their performances, including the life of such journals as Broom, 
transition, The Criterion, and Fire!!, and the manifestoes and deliberations 
of such Bloomsbury groupers, “Niggerati,” and avant-gardists as E. M. 
Forster, T. S. Eliot, W. E. B. Du Bois, Ernest Hemingway, and Carl Van 
Vechten. Some definitive questions for our work: What kinds of claims are 
being made for literature as a cultural activity? How do women writers 
negotiate the specific contexts of English, and toward what ends? How 
does such a reading of their performances inform our understanding of 
literature as a cultural act? 


Texts: Virginia Woolf: The Complete Shorter Fiction of Virginia Woolf, ed. 
Susan Dick (Harcourt Brace Jovanovich), The Second Common Reader 
(Harcourt Brace Jovanovich), Three Guineas (Penguin), Between the Acts 
(Oxford University Press); Zora Neale Hurston: I Love Myself When I Am 
Laughing ... And Then Again When I Am Looking Mean and Impressive, ed. 
Alice Walker (The Feminist Press), The Gilded Six-Bits (Redpath Press), 
Mules and Men (Harper), Dust Tracks on a Road (Harper); Gertrude Stein: 
Lectures in America (Beacon), Blood on the Dining-Room Floor (Black Lizard, 
Creative Arts Press), Stanzas in Meditation (Yale University Press), Four in 
America (Yale University Press). Please note: Some of these titles may go 
out of print, and substitutions may have to be made. 


205. George Eliot and Henry James/Ms. Sabin/9:30 

We will immerse ourselves in major novels by George Eliot and Henry 
James, individually and in relation to each other. In addition to close 
reading of the novels, we will explore the nature of George Eliot’s 
importance to Henry James: her influence on him and the grounds of both 
his admiration and criticisms of her. We will also consider the centrality 
of both novelists in current critical controversies about the tradition of 
English fiction more generally. Some critical and theoretical commentar- 
ies by Eliot and James as well as by other critics will be assigned to 
accompany our discussions, but the emphasis will be on direct engagement 
with the fiction itself. These books add up to more rich pages than can 
quickly be digested. I strongly recommend a first reading of at least two of 
the big novels in advance of the short summer session: either Eliot’s 
Middlemarch or Daniel Deronda; either James’s The Portrait of a Lady or The 
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Golden Bowl. Each student will write one short and one longer essay. 


Texts: George Eliot, The Lifted Veil (Virago: Viking Penguin), Middlemarch 
(Riverside: Houghton Mifflin), Daniel Deronda (Viking Penguin); Henry 
James, “The Pupil” in The Portable Henry James, rev. ed. (Viking Penguin), 
The Portrait of a Lady (Viking Penguin), What Maisie Knew (Viking 
Penguin), The Golden Bowl (Viking Penguin). 


Group IV (American Literature) 


39. Contemporary American Short Story/Mr. Huddle/11:30 

Among the considerations of this discussion-oriented class will be strengths 
and weaknesses of stories, collections, and authors from 1985 to the 
present. Along with speculating about what contemporary fiction can tell 
us about contemporary culture, we will address specific curriculum issues 
as they apply to the contemporary short story and the general topic of 
literary evaluation. Students will be asked to give brief class presentations. 


Texts: Allen Barnett, The Body and Its Dangers (St. Martin’s Press); Harold 
Brodkey, Stories in an Almost Classical Mode (Vintage); Robert Olen Butler, 
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Good Scent from a Strange Mountain (Penguin); Sandra Cisneros, Woman 
Hollering Creek (Random House); Pam Houston, Cowboys Are My Weak- 
ness (Washington Square); Edward P. Jones, Lost in the City (HarperCollins); 
R. A. Sasaki, The Loom and Other Stories (Graywolf); Amy Bloom, Come 
to Me (Harper Perennial); Maxine Clair, Rattlebone (Farrar, Straus and 
Giroux/Penguin); Grace Paley, Collected Stories (Farrar, Straus and Giroux). 


58. Autobiography in America/Mr. Stepto/11:30 

A discussion-oriented course, studying about a dozen American autobiog- 
raphies, all of this century. The texts have been selected to enable 
discussion of a variety of topics central to the study of modern autobiog- 
raphy: selfhood and citizenship; literacy and identity; ethnicity and 
identity; gender and representativeness; institutionalizing, historicizing, 
commodifying the self through autobiographical acts; autobiography and 
trauma; autobiography and class, region, occupation, etc. The types or 
sub-genres of autobiography to be considered include the “education” 
narrative, the immigrant narrative, childhood autobiographies, collabo- 
rated narratives. There will be sustained discussion of the uses of photo- 
graphs in autobiography, of what autobiographers (and critics) have 
written about “inventing the truth,” and the matter of writing An/Other. 


Texts: American Autobiography: Retrospect and Prospect, ed. Paul John Eakin 
(University of Wisconsin Press); A World Unsuspected, ed. Alex Harris 
(Penguin); Eva Hoffman, Lost in Translation (Penguin); Akemi Kikumura, 
Through Harsh Winters (Chandler & Sharp); Richard Rodriguez, Hunger of 
Memory (Bantam) and Days of Obligation (Viking); Kate Simon, Bronx 
Primitive (Harper); Yoshiko Uchido, Desert Exile (University of Washing- 
ton Press); John Edgar Wideman, Fatheralong (Pantheon); Geoffrey Wolff, 
The Duke of Deception (Vintage). 


131. The Hollywood Film Industry and American National 
Identities/Mr. Freedman/9:30 

This course will study the relation between Hollywood films from the 
thirties to the present day and the reconstructions of American national 
identities ventured and accomplished in that period. Some of the topics 
we'll study are the myth of the West and its varied, and contradictory, uses 
in the novels of Owen Wister and the films of John Ford; crime films and 
responses to immigration, industrial capitalism, and the Depression (Scarface, 
Little Caesar, and the novels of Dashiell Hammett); cinematic and literary 
treatments of racial identity and cross-racial and cross-ethnic identifica- 
tions (Imitation of Life and James Weldon Johnson’s Autobiography of an Ex- 
Colored Man); new patterns of immigration and conflicting models of 
ethnic identities (Chan Is Missing and the fictions of Maxine Hong 
Kingston and Frank Chin). Pll ask students to keep a notebook of 








responses to films and readings; to prepare brief summaries of individual 
articles and essays for presentation to classmates; and to prepare a longish 
paper, due at the end of the summer, extending their own areas of concern. 


Books: Cahan, Yekl and The Imported Bridegroom (Dover); Hammett, Red 
Harvest (Vintage); Johnson, Autobiography of an Ex-Colored Man (Vintage); 
Kingston, The Woman Warrior (Vintage); Sklar, Movie-Made America 
(Vintage); Wister, The Virginian (NAL). And there will be articles and 
essays on reserve at the library. 

Films (subject to some revision): Ford, Stagecoach, The Man Who Shot 
Liberty Valance, The Searchers; Hawks, Scarface; LeRoy, Little Caesar; Sirk, 
Imitation of Life; Coppola, The Godfather I and H; Wang, Chan Is Missing; 
Eastwood, Unforgiven, and, if it’s available, Tarantino, Pulp Fiction. 


146. Women and Cultures of Modernism/Ms. Blair/10:30 

See description under Group III offerings. This course can be used to 
satisfy either a Group III or Group IV requirement; students should 
indicate their choice at the time of registration. 


211. Native American Literature/Ms. Maddox/10:30 

We will read a range of contemporary writing by Native American writers. 
While our discussions will take into account many of the social and 
political issues that concern these writers, our focus will be on the ways in 
which Native writers offer alternative means of constructing the narratives 
of everyday experience and, especially, the narratives of history. 


Texts: Cruikshank, Life Lived Like a Story (University of Nebraska); 
Welch, Fools Crow (Penguin); Hogan, Mean Spirit (Ivy Books); Erdrich, 
Tracks (HarperCollins); Momaday, The Way to Rainy Mountain (University 
of New Mexico); Alexie, The Lone Ranger and Tonto Fistfight in Heaven 
(HarperCollins); Harper’s Anthology of Twentieth-Century Native American 
Poetry, ed. Niatum (Harper’s); Silko, Ceremony (Penguin). 


215. African American Women and Contemporary Public Dis- 
course/Ms. Royster/8:30 

See description under Group I offerings. This course can be used to satisfy 

either a Group Iora Group IV requirement; students should indicate their 

choice at the time of registration. 
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Group V (World Literature) 


55. Introduction to Literary Theory/Ms. Sadoff/11:30 

A survey of contemporary criticism and literary theory from structuralism 
to poststructuralism, and including psychoanalysis, Marxism, feminism, 
and cultural criticism. We will use a nineteenth-century novel as our 
primary text, will read practical criticism of the novel, and will practice our 
various criticisms by pretending ourselves adherents of different schools of 
theory. Learning theory is a vexing and exciting prospect; you should 
expect to encounter—and make friends with—your feelings of resistance 
and frustration as you learn a new kind of language. 


Texts: Latimer, Contemporary Critical Theory (Harcourt); Emily Brontë, 
Wuthering Heights (Bedford Books of St. Martin’s Press); a course pack of 


essays. 


7a Classical Backgrounds to English Literature: Vergil and 
Ovid/Mr. Fyler/11:30 

This course will focus on the two Latin poets who most influenced 
medieval and Renaissance English literature. We will read Vergil’s Aeneid 
and excerpts from the Eclogues. We will also read several works by Ovid: 
the Ars Amatoria, Remedia Amoris, and Metamorphoses, and some of the 
Amores and Heroides. Since Ovid often places himself in opposition to 
Vergil, we will explore the dynamic between them, especially between the 
Aeneid as a national epic of origins and the Metamorphoses as an anti-epic 
and Bible of pagan mythology for later poets. We will, finally, look at a 
number of allusions to their poetry in English literature. 


Texts: Vergil, Aeneid (tr. Fitzgerald); Ovid, Metamorphoses and Erotic Poems 
(Penguin eds.). 


84. Medieval Love Poems/Mr. Fyler/9:30 

This course will focus on The Romance of the Rose, an extraordinarily 
influential thirteenth-century allegory by Guillaume de Lorris and Jean de 
Meun, and on Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde—both of them centrally 
concerned with the definition, effects, and nature of love. We will also 
look at some other medieval texts in order to think about these works in 
their historical setting: The Letters of Abelard and Heloise, Andreas 
Capellanus’ Art of Courtly Love, and excerpts from Dante’s Commedia. 


Texts: The Romance of the Rose (New England); Chaucer’s Poetry, ed. 
Donaldson (HarperCollins); The Letters of Abelard and Heloise (Penguin); 
Andreas Capellanus, The Art of Courtly Love (Columbia). 











93: Ghostbusters: Modern and Contemporary Drama/Mr. Roach 
T, Th 2-4:30 

In the theater of Ibsen, Strindberg, Chekhov, and Shaw, modernists 
proclaimed a powerful instrument of social and cultural critique, a 
subversive style of public performance in which the ghosts of dead 
doctrines and outmoded conventions could be named and exorcised. 
Through a critical re-thinking of the institutional relationships between 
culture and performance, this seminar will examine that legacy of trans- 
gression and critique: of class relations in Chekhov’s The Cherry Orchard, 
Shaw’s Major Barbara, Miller’s Death ofa Salesman, Havel ’s Temptation, and 
Wertenbacker’s Our Country’s Good; of gender relations in Ibsen’s A Doll’s 
House, Fornes’s Fefu and Her Friends, and Churchill’s Top Girls; of race 
relations in Fugard’s “Master Harold”... and the boys, Shange’s Spell #7, 
Wilson’s Ma Rainey’s Black Bottom; and of queer relations in Strindberg’s 
Miss Julie, Williams’s Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, Hwang's M. Butterfly, and the 
performance art of the “NEA Four.” 


Texts: Modern and Contemporary Drama, eds. Miriam Gilbert, Carl H. 
Klaus, and Bradford S. Field, Jr. (St. Martin’s Press); Critical Theory and 
Performance, eds. Janelle Reinelt and Joseph Roach (Michigan). 


111. Narrative, Ancient and Contemporary/Ms. Carlisle/9:30 

In his poem Omeros (1990), Derek Walcott draws a series of parallels 
between the ancient world of the Mediterranean and the contemporary 
world of the Caribbean: the speaker of the poems tells Homer, “as in your 
day, so in ours.” Following Walcott’s example, this course examines the 
role of storytelling in works from these two widely separated historical and 
geographical settings. Texts to be discussed represent a variety of narrative 
forms 





epic, history, romance, confession, and novel. Each ancient work 
is paired with a contemporary text—both to hear what Walcott calls the 
“echoes” reverberating between them and to highlight the distinctive 
ways in which each work represents and evaluates the various functions of 
narrative that it embodies. Students will be expected to have read 
Fitzgerald’s translation of Homer’s Odyssey before the first class. 


Texts: Homer, The Odyssey, trans. Fitzgerald (Viking Classic); Derek 
Walcott, Omeros (Noonday); Herodotus, The Histories (selections), trans. 
de Selincourt (Penguin); C. L. R. James, The Black Jacobins: Touissant 
L’ Ouverture and the San Domingo Revolution (Random House); Longus, 
Daphnis and Chloe, in Three Greek Romances, trans. Moses Hadas (Macmillan); 
Toni Morrison, Tar Baby (Plume, Dutton); St. Augustine, Confessions, 
trans. Pine-Coffin (Penguin); George Lamming, In the Castle of My Skin 
(Michigan). 
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134. Drama in Performance: Aeschylus to Angels in America/Mr. 
Roach/9:30 

Drama structures time and space into the shape of an event, a measured 
arrangement of impacts on an audience. Drawing upon the resources of 
the Bread Loaf Acting Ensemble, this course will demonstrate the 
fundamental materials and methods out of which playwrights at different 
moments of European and American theatrical history have fashioned the 
dramatic event: protagonists and antagonists, actions and reactions, 
speeches and silences, entrances and exits, expectations and reversals, 
ironies and realizations. Plays: Aeschylus, The Oresteia; Sophocles, 
Antigone; Shakespeare, Hamlet; Molière, The Misanthrope; Behn, The 
Rover; Ibsen, Hedda Gabler; Chekhov, The Three Sisters; Beckett, Endgame; 
Wilson, Fences; Kushner, Angels in America. 


Texts: The Bedford Introduction to Drama, ed. Lee A. Jacobus, 2nd ed. (St. 
Martin’s Press); The Oresteia, trans. Robert Fagles (Viking Penguin); Tony 
Kushner, Angels in America (Theatre Communications Group). 


Group VI (Theater Arts) 


129. Acting Workshop/Ms. MacVey/M, Th 2-5:00 

This workshop course is designed for those with little or no acting training 
or experience but who nonetheless feel a “hunger for the fire.” Students 
will participate in exercises and scenes designed to stimulate their imagi- 
nation, increase their concentration, and develop the skills needed to act 
with honesty and theatrical energy. An equally important and demanding 
part of the course work will be journal writing. Students should read the 
Herrigel book before class. 


Texts: Chekhov, The Seagull, trans. Van Itallie (Dramatists Play Service); 
Herrigel, Zen in the Art of Archery (Random House). 


139. Directing Workshop/Mr. MacVey/M, Th 2-5:00 

A study of the problems a director faces in selecting material, analyzing a 
script, and staging a theatrical production. Some consideration will be 
given to the theater’s place in society and the forms it can take. Each 
student will direct three dramatic pieces of his or her own choosing for 
presentation before the class. This class is also a good introduction to the 
wide spectrum of activities theater includes: script analysis, acting, design, 


staging, etc. 


Text: Peter Brook, The Empty Space (Atheneum, paperback). Additional 
articles will be on reserve. 











At Lincoln College, Oxford 


Group I (Writing and the Teaching of Writing) 


533. Writers and Readers/Mr. Armstrong 

This class takes the form of an exploratory seminar. Its focus is on 
children’s writing and our own writing. We examine the ways in which 
meaning is constructed and reconstructed, interpreted and reinterpreted, 
from infancy to adulthood and in a variety of cultural settings. We study 
theories of meaning and of learning, our own critical and creative practice, 
and the writing and reading of the students whom we teach. Part of our 
work takes place in full class sessions, part in individual tutorials, part in 
small group collaborations, and part in independent study. Class members 
are encouraged to bring with them their own work in progress, whatever 
the forms and focus of their inquiry. The sharing of insights from a range 
of individual projects is an important aspect of the class. There are no pre- 
set texts, but a variety of texts will be introduced and explored during the 
class. 


Group II (English Literature through the Seventeenth 
Century) 


504. Seventeenth-Century Poetry/Mr. Wilders 
Detailed readings of selected poems by John Donne, Ben Jonson, and their 
successors, including Herbert, Marvell, Crashaw, Vaughan, Traherne, and 
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the Cavalier poets. The course will end with the poetry of John Wilmot, 
Earl of Rochester. 


Texts: English Seventeenth-Century Verse: An Anthology, Vol. I, ed. Martz 
(Norton); Ben Jonson and the Cavalier Poets, ed. Maclean (Norton Critical 
Edition); Rochester, ed. Vieth (Yale Paperback). Note: The Martz and 
Maclean anthologies are much more easily obtainable in America than in 
England and students should be sure to bring their copies to England with them. 


518. Shakespeare: On the Page and On the Stage/Mr. Smallwood 
and Mr. Wood 

This seminar takes as its starting point the proposition that a play, a 
dramatic text, can be realized only in performance. Selected plays will be 
discussed with particular reference to productions in the current repertoire 
of the Royal Shakespeare Company in Stratford-upon-Avon and London. 
Works by dramatists contemporary with Shakespeare may be included 
should they figure in the RSC repertoire, and Shakespeare productions by 
other companies may also be considered. Some of the classes will take 
place at the Shakespeare Centre in Stratford, including meetings with 
members of the RSC, who will discuss their work and the productions 
being seen. An announcement of the plays on the syllabus is expected in 
the early months of 1995. Students must expect additional charges for 
tickets and transportation of about $400—$450. The Bread Loaf School of 
English is pleased to acknowledge the collaboration of the Shakespeare 
Birthplace Trust in arranging this course. 


Texts: Plays of the repertory (to be announced) in reliable editions (e.g., 
Wells and Taylor [Oxford], Riverside, Pelican, Bevington [among edi- 
tions of complete works], Arden, Oxford, New Cambridge, New Pen- 
guin, Signet [among paperback series]). Selected readings on Shakespeare 
in the theater. A reading list will be sent to course participants prior to the 


start of the session. 


526. Shakespeare's History Plays/Mr. Wilders 

The plays are studied not primarily as literary texts but as scripts designed 
for performance, and classes take the form of readings of central scenes by 
the students, followed by analytical discussions. It is hoped that, by this 
means, the significance of individual lines, the structure of scenes, the 
psychology of characters, and Shakespeare’s outlook as a historian will be 
discovered. Students should be willing and competent to take part in 
dramatic readings. 


Texts: The New Penguin paperback editions of Richard II; Henry IV, Parts 
| and 2; Henry V; Julius Caesar; and Coriolanus. 
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528. Shakespeare and Jacobean Drama: Mr. Kay 

The course covers Shakespeare’s career as the leading dramatist of the chief 
theatrical troupe, the King’s Men, from 1603 until 1613. It affords the 
opportunity of studying his plays alongside those of Jonson, Webster, 
Middleton, Beaumont and Fletcher, and other contemporaries, and of 
setting his plays from Measure for Measure to The Tempest and Henry VIII 
in the context (historical, cultural, theatrical) of the age in which they were 
produced. The course is organized generically, and will investigate first the 
varieties of tragedy on the Jacobean stage and then the emergent forms of 
tragicomedy and romance. Wide-ranging classroom discussion will com- 
bine with the possibility of pursuing individual writing projects in tutorial. 


Texts: Try to read as many of the texts listed below as you can, especially 
the Shakespeare plays; for ease of reference, I suggest you use The Riverside 
Shakespeare. Use what editions you can of the others. Copies of some of 
the rarer texts will be available in Oxford. I will give advice about criticism 
when you arrive, though you are welcome to write and ask for a full 
reading list. A useful handbook is The Cambridge Guide to English Renais- 
sance Drama, eds. Alan Braunmuller and Michael Hattaway (Cambridge 
University Press). 

Varieties of Tragedy: Shakespeare: Othello, King Lear, Macbeth, 
Coriolanus, Antony and Cleopatra; Jonson: Sejanus his Fall, Catiline; 
Webster: The White Devil, The Duchess of Malfi; Chapman: Bussy d’Ambois; 
Middleton: Women Beware Women, The Changeling, The Revenger's Trag- 
edy, The Second Maiden’s Tragedy; Tourneur: The Atheist’s Tragedy; 
Heywood: A Woman Killed with Kindness; Ford: The Broken Heart, ’Tis Pity 
She’s a Whore. 

Varieties of Comedy, Tragicomedy, Romance: Shakespeare: Measure for 
Measure, All’s Well That Ends Well, Pericles, Cymbeline, The Winter’s Tale, 
The Tempest, Henry VIII, The Two Noble Kinsmen; Jonson: Volpone, The 
Alchemist, Bartholomew Fair, Epicoene; Beaumont/ Fletcher: The Knight of 
the Burning Pestle, Philaster; Middleton: A Chaste Maid in Cheapside; 
Marston: The Fawn, The Malcontent. 


566. Drama before Shakespeare/Mr. Gray 

This seminar will study early English drama from its beginnings up to and 
including Marlowe. We will look at examples of the main kinds of 
medieval drama—liturgical, mystery and morality plays, interludes, “folk” 
plays and pageants—before moving on to later comedies and tragedies. We 
will pay particular attention to the drama’s changing cultural and social 
context, to questions of staging, and their connections with Shakespeare. 
Texts: There are a number of anthologies of early drama (e.g., A. C. 
Cawley’s Everyman and Medieval Miracle Plays (Everyman Library) or the 
Penguin selections of mystery and morality plays edited by Peter Happé 
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in modernized spelling. Read one or more of these. It should be possible 
to find copies of the better known works, like The Second Shepherds’ Play 
or Everyman, and the plays of Kyd and Marlowe. There are many very 
interesting plays tucked away in more obscure collections or editions that 
you will be able to find in Oxford. You might be able to find translations 
of plays by Seneca, Plautus, and Terence, which will help with the 
sixteenth-century background. Concentrate at this stage on reading plays 
rather than criticism. There are some good books about the drama of these 
periods, and you are very welcome to write and ask for further reading if 
you have the time to do it. 


567. Reading Elizabethan Culture/Mr. Kay 
The class will conduct three related investigations into the culture of 
Elizabethan England. A study of authority and authorship will examine the 
Queen’s public image and claims to authority alongside the strategies used 
by authors to claim authority for their own voices. Reading discourses of 
discovery, we will examine the treatment of exploration and colonization 
alongside presentations of self-discovery, such as the sonnet and the 
soliloquy. Then, investigating the relations between gender and genre at 
a time when each was highly contentious, we will look at the woman 
reader of romance, and at literary and dramatic transvestism. Literary texts 
will be drawn froma range of genres—drama (including some Shakespeare 
and Marlowe), prose fiction, romance, the sonnet 





and will include 
writings by Queen Elizabeth herself. Copies of less accessible material will 
be available in Oxford. 


Texts: Drama: Shakespeare, As You Like It, Twelfth Night, The Merchant 
of Venice; Marlowe, Edward I, Tamburlaine (many editions available). 
Prose: Gascoigne, Adventures of Master F. J., and Lyly, Euphues in An 
Anthology of Sixteenth Century Prose Fiction, ed. P. Salzman (Oxford); 
Ralegh, Selected Prose, ed. Hammond (Penguin). Verse: D. Norbrook and 
H. Woudhuysen, The Penguin Book of English Renaissance Verse (Penguin); 
M. Evans, Elizabethan Sonnets (Everyman). For historical background | 
suggest John Guy, Tudor England, and Anne Somerset, Elizabeth I, and it 
would be useful to look at Stephen Greenblatt’s classic study, Renaissance 
Self- Fashioning (Chicago). 


Group III (English Literature since the Seventeenth Century) 


505. Wordsworth and Coleridge/Mr. Gill 

The course will follow Wordsworth and Coleridge in their exploration of 
the great themes of Romantic Poetry: the nature of Nature, Imagination, 
the role of the Poet in contemporary life. The Prelude will be the subject 
of special study. Itis hoped that the group will also be able to visit Grasmere 
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in the Lake District, so that students can experience at firsthand the 
landscape Wordsworth celebrated in his greatest poems and see some of 
the surviving poetic manuscripts in the Wordsworth Library. 


Texts: William Wordsworth, ed. Gill (Oxford Author Series, Oxford 
University Press); Wordsworth, The Prelude, 1799, 1805, 1850, eds. J. 
Wordsworth, Abrams, Gill (W. W. Norton); Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. 
Jackson (Oxford Author Series, Oxford University Press). 


515. Beautiful Lofty Things: Yeats and Modernism/Mr. Bradshaw 
Auden wrote that “Mad Ireland hurt [Yeats] into poetry,” and he was 
right. This course will provide an opportunity to study Yeats’s career as a 
poet and dramatist in depth. We shall pay particular attention to the way 
in which Yeats responded to the troubled history of his country and his 
representation of the women through whom he found his voice. It is 
hoped that the course will help students to appreciate how avidly Yeats 
embraced the work of eugenicists and pundits of cultural decline and how 
his contempt for mass society and his reverence for “high laughter, 
loveliness and ease” were so typical of literary modernism. By way of 
contrast, the course will conclude with a close look at Virginia Woolf's 
treatment of women, culture, and society. 


Texts: W.B. Yeats, Yeats’s Poems, ed. A. Norman Jeffares (Macmillan); 
Virginia Woolf, Mrs. Dalloway, ed. Elaine Showalter (Penguin), and To the 
Lighthouse, ed. Stella McNichol (Penguin). All three of these texts are 
available in Oxford. 


553. Victorian Narratives/Ms. Flint 

What kind of stories did the Victorians tell in order to try and make sense 
of themselves, of their world, and of their place within it? This course 
examines a range of different types of text—first-person narratives in verse 
and prose, multi-plot fictions, multi-narrated novels, melodrama, and 





early modernist writing—in order to consider these questions. It seeks to 
introduce students to a variety of approaches to studying narratives, 


including feminist theory, psychoanalytic theory, and cultural history. 


Texts: Charlotte Bronté, Villette; Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Aurora 
Leigh; Charles Dickens, Our Mutual Friend; George Eliot, Middlemarch; 
Wilkie Collins, The Moonstone; Mrs. Henry Wood, East Lynne; Thomas 
Hardy, Jude the Obscure; Joseph Conrad, Heart of Darkness. All these texts 
are available in Penguin and/or World’s Classics. 
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560. T. S. Eliot and Virginia Woolf/Ms. Briggs 

In this course, we will study Elot’s poetry and Woolfs fiction, coming to 
terms with the problems their texts present to readers, and using these to 
explore the differing forms and shared concerns of modernism. In 
particular, we will focus on their treatment of the inner life, and their 
contrasting representations of the nature of the self and its existence in 
time, but we will also examine their responses, as different kinds of 
“outsider,” to British history, as seen in the light of the political conditions 
and events of the twenties and thirties. 


Texts: T. S- Eliot, Collected Poems and Plays (Faber), The Waste Land 
Manuscript, ed. Valerie Eliot (Faber); Selected Essays (Faber); Virginia 
Woolf, Jacob’s Room, Mrs. Dalloway, To the Lighthouse, Orlando, The 
Waves, Between the Acts. 


Group V (World Literature) 


568. Postcolonial Literature and Theory/Mr. Young 

This course will be engaged in two complementary activities: the reading 
of key texts from the rich literature that has been produced this century 
by writers of the African and Asian diasporas, and from formerly colonized 
countries, and an analysis of the ways in which the experiences portrayed, 
and the issues raised, in those texts challenge Western cultural and critical 
assumptions, inviting rereadings of Western colonial fiction. 


Texts: Rider Haggard, King Solomon’s Mines (1885) and She (1887); Joseph 
Conrad, Heart of Darkness (1899); Rudyard Kipling, Kim (1901); E. M. 
Forster, A Passage to India (1924); Chinua Achebe, Things Fall Apart 
(1958); Jean Rhys, Wide Sargasso Sea (1966); Tayeb Salih, Season of 
Migration to the North (1969); Sembéne Ousmane, Xala (1974); Salman 
Rushdie, Midnight’s Children (1981); Toni Morrison, Beloved (1988); 
Colonial Discourse and Post-Colonial Theory: A Reader, eds. Patrick Williams 
and Laura Chrisman (Harvester/ Wheatsheaf, 1993). 


532. European Realism/Mr. Donadio 

Readings in various traditions, ranging chronologically from the end of 
the eighteenth century to the beginning of the twentieth century, with 
particular emphasis on forms of passion and detachment in intimate 
relationships, and on the interplay of ardor, anguish, atonement, and 
indifference. 


Texts: Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Julie, or La Nouvelle Héloïse (Pennsylvania 
State University Press); Heinrich von Kleist, The Marquise of O- and 
Other Stories (Viking Penguin); Théophile Gautier, Mademoiselle de Maupin 
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(any English trans.); Prosper Mérimée, Carmen and Other Tales (Oxford 
World’s Classics); Ivan Turgenev, Spring Torrents (Viking Penguin); 
Fyodor Dostoevsky, The Eternal Husband (any English trans., usually found 
in collections of this author’s shorter works); Emile Zola, Nana (Oxford 
World’s Classics); Leo Tolstoy, Resurrection (Oxford World’s Classics); 
Theodor Fontane, Effi Briest (Viking Penguin); Luigi Pirandello, The Late 
Mattia Pascal (Marsilio Publications); Machado de Assis, Dom Casmurro 
(Farrar, Straus and Giroux). 


At Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Group I (Writing and the Teaching of Writing) 


6. Writing Fiction/Ms. Clair/M, W 2-4:30; or T, Th 2-4:30 

Is it a story? What is it about and what does it want to be about? What 
makes it work? What holds it back? These are questions this workshop will 
explore. It will focus on student fictions and examine the elements of craft. 
Through studying strategies and techniques of established fiction writers, 
students will discover and more fully realize their individual art of 





Genaro Padilla’s Chicano Narrative class at Santa Fe 
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storytelling. Critical discussion, revision, notebook-keeping, writing ex- 
ercises, and critiques of assigned readings will be among the fertile 
activities for the course. Two sections will be offered. 


OF Fundamental Controversies in Rhetoric and Composition/ 
Mr. Warnock/T, Th 2-4:30 

Students will write their way through contemporary fundamental contro- 
versies in rhetoric and composition, beginning with the broad debates 
between theory and practice, knowledge and art, product and process, 
value and value-free teaching. We will then address through writing and 
reading more specific controversies: personal versus academic writing, 
narrative versus argumentative writing, courses that focus on writing and 
courses that integrate writing into the curriculum, and teaching writing as 
situated or unsituated. In addition to a packet of readings to be distributed 
on the first day of class, students will read Contending with Words, On 
Common Ground, and The Rhetorical Tradition. In weekly writing assign- 
ments, students will locate themselves in relationship to these issues. 


Texts: The Rhetorical Tradition: Readings from Classical Times to the Present, 
eds. Patricia Bizzell and Bruce Herzberg (Bedford Books); Kurt Spellmeyer, 
On Common Ground: Dialogue, Understanding and the Teaching of Compo- 
sition (Prentice-Hall); Contending with Words: Composition and Rhetoric in 
a Postmodern Age, eds. Patricia Harkin and John Schilb (MLA). Packet of 


readings. 


157. Rewriting a Life: Teaching Revision as a Life Skill/Ms. 
Warnock/T, Th 9-11:30 
Kenneth Burke’s rhetoric promotes the understanding of language and 
literature as “strategies for coping” and “equipment for living.” In A 
Grammar of Motives he advocates the view of “our own lives as a kind of 
rough first draft that lends itself at least somewhat to revision.” In this 
course, we will explore three major questions through weekly writing and 
reading: What are the limitations on rewriting a life when the self is 
understood as socially constructed? What are the possibilities and difficul- 
ties in teaching revision as a life skill and language and literature as 
equipment for living? How does the idea of revision as a life skill influence 
our understanding of the relationships between personal and academic 
writing, expository and narrative discourse, and writer-based and reader- 
based prose? The class will read the following required works in the order 
below; each person will write a weekly paper and turn in a final project. 


Required Reading: Kenneth Burke, A Rhetoric of Motives (University of 
California Press); Alice Kaplan, French Lessons: A Memoir (University of 


Chicago Press); James Galvin, The Meadow (Henry Holt); Nancy Mairs, 
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Voice Lessons (Beacon); Ntozake Shange, Liliane (St. Martin’s Press): 
Gerald Early, Daughters: On Family and Fatherhood (Addison-Wesley); 


Michael Ondaatje, The English Patient (Alfred Knopf). 


Recommended Reading: Reading the Lives of Others, eds. David Bartholomae 
and Anthony Petrosky (St. Martin’s Press); Henry Louis Gates, Jr., Colored 
People: A Memoir (Knopf); Nancy K. Miller, Getting Personal: Feminist 
Occasions and Other Autobiographical Acts (Routledge); Lorrie Moore, Who 
Will Run the Frog Hospital? (Knopf); Nora Naranjo-Morse, Mud Woman 
(Arizona University Press); Michael Ondaatje, Coming Through Slaughter 
(Penguin); Tobias Wolff, The Duke of Deception: Memoirs of My Father 
(Vintage). 


Group II (English Literature through the Seventeenth 
Century) 


19: The Major Poems of Geoffrey Chaucer/Mr. Fleming/T, Th 
9-11:30 

This course will offer a comprehensive introductory study of Chaucer’s 

poetry with special reference to the Canterbury Tales and Troilus and 

Criseyde. Particular topics of emphasis will include the Middle English 

language, medieval aesthetics, Chaucer’s poetic techniques, his moral 

vision, and his relationships with anterior literary tradition. 


Texts: The Riverside Chaucer, ed. L. D. Benson (Houghton Mifflin); 
Boethius, The Consolation of Philosophy, trans. R. Green (Macmillan). 


42. Contemporary Critical Issues in Shakespeare/Mr. Smith/T, 
Th 2-4:30 
“He was not of an age, but for all time!” We shall test the truth of Ben 
Jonson’s claim by examining a range of Shakespeare’s plays and poems 
with respect to the political issues and critical methodologies of our own 
time and place. New Historicism, deconstruction, Lacanian psychoanaly- 
sis, and the phenomenology of theatrical performance will provide 
vantage points for considering scripts that will include some of Shakespeare’s 
acknowledged “masterpieces” (King Lear, Twelfth Night, The Winter’s Tale) 
as well as less often studied plays (Henry VI, Part I, All’s Well That Ends 
Well, and The Two Noble Kinsmen). Poems will include “Venus and 


Texts: William Shakespeare, Complete Works, eds. Stanley Wells and Gary 
Taylor (Oxford; recommended edition, but not required); Keith Wrightson, 
English Society 1580—1680 (Rutgers); Leonard R. N. Ashley, Elizabethan 
Popular Culture (Bowling Green State University Popular Press); Jonathan 
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Culler, On Deconstruction (Cornell); Madan Sarup, Jacques Lacan (Toronto); 
Bert O. States, Great Reckonings in Little Rooms (California). 


Group III (English Literature since the Seventeenth Century) 


105. British Stage Comedy/Mr. Cadden/T, Th 2-4:30 

After a brief look at Plautus’s The Brothers Menaechmus at our first meeting, 
we will discuss how some Renaissance (Shakespeare, Jonson) and Resto- 
ration (Behn, Wycherley) plays deploy the conventions of classical New 
Comedy. To take advantage of the Santa Fe Opera’s production of The 
Marriage of Figaro, we'll next head to Europe fora study of Beaumarchais’s 
comic masterpiece and Mozarts operatic adaptation. We'll return to 
Britain at the end of the nineteenth century for Wilde and Shaw, then 
conclude with works by Orton, Stoppard, and Churchill. Our focus will 


be on comedy’s vision of human identity. 


Texts: Plautus, Three Comedies, trans. Segal (Bantam Classics); Shakespeare, 
Twelfth Night (Cambridge School); Jonson, The Alchemist (Yale); Wycherley, 
The Country Wife (Norton); Behn, The Rover (Nebraska); Beaumarchais, 
The Figaro Plays (Absolute Classics); DaPonte/Mozart, The Marriage of 
Figaro (Riverrun); Wilde, The Importance of Being Earnest (Norton); Shaw, 
Man and Superman (Penguin); Orton, The Complete Plays (Grove); Stoppard, 
Travesties (Grove); Churchill, Plays: One (Routledge). 


154. Contemporary Drama/Mr. Cadden/M, W 2-4:30 

This course will focus on plays by Samuel Beckett, Athol Fugard, Cary] 
Churchill, August Wilson, and Tony Kushner. Our conversation will 
center on the ways each playwright deploys a distinctive dramatic form to 
give voice to his or her vision of the self and the world. 


Texts: Beckett, Waiting for Godot, Endgame, Happy Days, Collected Shorter 
Plays (all Grove); Fugard, The Blood Knot and Other Plays (Theatre 
Communications Group), “Master Harold”. . . and the boys (Penguin); 
Churchill, Plays: One and Plays: Two (Routledge); Wilson, Ma Rainey’s 
Black Bottom, Joe Turner’s Come and Gone (NAL Plume); Kushner, Angels 
in America: Millenium Approaches, Angels in America: Perestroika (Theatre 
Communications Group). 











Group IV (American Literature) 


58. American Autobiography/Ms. Wong/T, Th 9-11:30 

In 1909 William Dean Howells called autobiography “the most demo- 
cratic province in the republic of letters.” Perhaps that is why some 
contemporary scholars refer to autobiography as a “characteristically 
American mode of storytelling.” In this course we will read what a variety 
of writers (and speakers) say about nurturing a distinct “self” in the 
diversity of the United States. As well as a variety of autobiographical 
forms, we will examine contemporary theories of autobiography, paying 
special attention to gender, ethnicity, and class and their relationship to the 
autobiographical activity of self-construction. We will consider historical 
notions of autobiography—self, life, and writing—as well as of American 
identity. 


Texts (in order to be read): Benjamin Franklin, The Autobiography of 
Benjamin Franklin (Norton); Walt Whitman, The Portable Walt Whitman 
(Penguin); Harriet Jacobs, Incidents in the Life of a Slave Girl (Harvard 
University Press); Black Elk, Black Elk Speaks, ed. John G. Neihardt 
(University of Nebraska Press); Jimmy Santiago Baca, Martin and Medita- 
tions on the South Valley (New Directions); Maxine Hong Kingston, The 
Woman Warrior (Vintage); N. Scott Momaday, The Way to Rainy Mountain 
(University of New Mexico Press); Leslie Marmon Silko, Storyteller 
(Arcade, of Little, Brown & Co.). 


95. Twentieth-Century American Fiction/Mr. Sundquist/M, W 
2-4:30 

The course will be a survey of modern to contemporary American fiction 
with a focus on works devoted to fictive ways of defining and imagining 
the historical past. Attention will therefore be paid to the role of ethnicity 
and the multiple versions of nationality that may be discerned in novelistic 
representations of being or becoming American. Two papers and a reading 
exam will be required. 


Texts: Ralph Ellison, Invisible Man (Vintage); Henry Roth, Call It Sleep 
(Noonday); Willa Cather, My Antonia (Random House); Jessica Hagedorn, 
Dogeaters (Penguin); Philip Roth, The Ghost Writer (Vintage); Hisaye 
Yamamoto, Seventeen Syllables and Other Stories (Kitchen Table, Women 
of Color Press); Don DeLillo, White Noise (Penguin). 











154. Contemporary Drama: Mr. Cadden/M, W 2-4:30 

See description under Group III offerings. This course can be used to 
satisfy either a Group III or Group IV requirement; students should 
indicate their choice at the time of registration. 


185. Southern Literature/Mr. Sundquist/M, W 9-11:30 

A survey of modern literature of the American South through the prism 
of race relations and the rise of the Civil Rights movement from the 1930s 
through the 1960s. In the works of both black and white writers, we will 
examine the role played by fiction in depicting and overcoming the 
barriers of segregation, with special attention to such topics as literature 
and the law; the persistence of the myth of the South; the role of allegory 
and parable in African American culture; and the relationship between 
popular and elite literature. Some background reading in historical 
materials will be required, along with two papers and a reading exam. 
Students are advised to read some of the longer works in advance. 


Texts: Harper Lee, To Kill a Mockingbird (Warner); William Faulkner, 
Light in August and Go Down Moses (both Vintage); Arna Bontemps, Black 
Thunder (Beacon); Zora Neale Hurston, Moses, Man of the Mountain 
(Harper); Richard Wright, The Long Dream (Harper); Margaret Mitchell, 
Gone with the Wind (Avon); William Melvin Kelley, A Different Drummer 
(Anchor). 


211. Native American Literatures: Writers of and about the 
Southwest/Ms. Wong/M, W 9-11:30 

We will focus on the prose and poetry of a select number of Native 
American writers who are from or who write about the Southwest. A 
central concern of the course will be on how place, the distinctive variety 
of the land in what is now called the southwestern United States, shapes 
literature. In addition, we will examine the literary, cultural, and regional 
influences on these writers and place their work in the context of Native 
American literatures specifically and American literatures generally. 


Texts: N. Scott Momaday, House Made of Dawn (Harper & Row); Simon 
Ortiz, Woven Stone (University of Arizona Press); Leslie Marmon Silko, 
Ceremony (Penguin), Storyteller (Arcade, of Little, Brown & Co.), Almanac 
of the Dead (Simon & Schuster); Luci Tapahonso, A Breeze Swept Through 
(West End), Saanii Dahataal: The Women Are Singing: Poems and Stories 
(University of Arizona Press); selected essays and collected tales by Alfonso 
Ortiz, Elsie Clews Parsons, and others. 





Group V (World Literature) 


55: An Introduction to Theory/Mr. Smith/M, W 2-4:30 
To theorize or not to theorize 





that is not the question. Starting from the 
premise that any act of reading implies a theory of interpretation, we shall 
study, and critique, some current critical orthodoxies: deconstruction, 
new historicism, cultural materialism, and Lacanian psychoanalysis. In the 
process, we shall consider (1) why these theories command such currency 
and inspire such controversy at this particular moment in Western culture, 
(2) how we have arrived at this state of affairs, and (3) where we may be 
headed. (Please note that our sourcebook on contemporary culture, Out 
There [MIT Press, ISBN 0-262-56064-X], is available on order, even 
though it was mistakenly left out of the Fall 1994 Paperback Books in Print.) 
To keep ourselves grounded, we shall try out each of the theories on texts 
that occupy cultural borders: early stories by Native American writers 
anthologized in The Singing Spirit, writings by Chicanas collected in 
Cuentos, and whatever script by Shakespeare happens to be in production 
in Sanitaiee: 


Texts: Terry Eagleton, Literary Theory: An Introduction (Minnesota); 
Encyclopedia of Contemporary Literary Theory, ed. Irena R. Makaryk (Toronto); 
Literary Criticism: Plato to Dryden, ed. Allan H. Gilbert (Wayne State); Out 
There: Marginalization and Contemporary Cultures, ed. Russell Ferguson 
(MIT); The Singing Spirit, ed. Bernd C. Peyer (Arizona); Cuentos, eds. 
Alama Gomes et al. (Kitchen Table). 


127. The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri/Mr. Fleming/M, W 9- 
ISIS 

On the basis of a standard modern English version, students will read the 
entire Divine Comedy, the most famous literary work produced by the 
Christian Middle Ages. The primary focus will be on a comprehensive 
mastery of a large and challenging primary text. Special related issues will 
include theories of allegory, medieval humanism, and the interplay of 
Latin and vernacular in medieval literary culture. 


Texts: Dante, Inferno, Purgatorio, and Paradiso, ed. and trans. Sinclair, 3 
bilingual volumes (Oxford University Press). 























Schedules 


Vermont 

June 20 Registration Day 
Jane 21 Classes begin 
July 14 Mid-term recess 
August 2 Classes end 
August 5 Commencement 


Oxford 

June 26 Arrival Day 

Jone 27 Registration; classes begin 
August 4 Classes end 

August 5 Commencement 

Santa Fe 

June 27 Registration Day 

June 28 Classes begin 

August 8 Classes end 

August 10 Commencement 
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